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THE WORSHIP OF THE OAK

CHAP,

The

ancient
lake

dwellings
of Europe
were built
to a great
extent on
oaken
piles.

the discovery of neolithic implements in the peat-bogs shews
that savages of the Stone Age had their homes in these old
pine woods as well as in the later forests of oak. Some
antiquaries are of opinion that the Iron Age in Denmark
began with the coming of the beech, but of this there is no
evidence ; for aught we know to the contrary the beautiful
beech forests may date back to the Age of Bronze.1 The
peat-bogs of Norway abound in buried timber; and in
many of them the trees occur in two distinct layers. The
lower of these layers consists chiefly of oak, hazel, ash, and
other deciduous trees ; the upper is composed of Scotch firs
and birches. In the bogs of Sweden also the oak forests
underlie the pine forests.2 However, it appears to be doubtful
whether Scandinavia was inhabited in the age of the oak
woods. Neolithic tools have indeed been found in the peat,
but generally not deeper down than two feet or so; hence
one antiquary infers that in these bogs not more than two
feet of peat has formed within historical times.8 But
negative evidence on such a point goes for little, as only
a small portion of the bogs can have been explored.

Unequivocal proof of the prevalence of the oak and its
usefulness to man in early times is furnished by the remains
of the pile villages which have been discovered in many of
the lakes of Europe. In the British Islands the piles and
the platforms on which these crannogs or lake dwellings
rested appear to have been generally of oak, though fir,
birch, and other trees were sometimes used in their con-
struction. Speaking of the Irish and Scotch crannogs a
learned antiquary remarks: " Every variety of structure
observed in the one country is to be found in the other,
from the purely artificial island, framed of oak-beams,
mortised together, to the natural island, artificially fortified
or enlarged by girdles of oak-piles or ramparts of loose
stones."4 Canoes hollowed out of trunks of oak have been
found both in the Scotch and in the Irish crannogs.6 In
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